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INTRODUCTION. 



I T was my fortune, while pursuing some 
archaeological studies in Italy, to as- 
sist at an excavation at Palestrina — the 
ancient Praencste — and the origin of this 
book was the accident of my being pres- 
ent when the operations disclosed, in 
addition to a mutilated m£a of bronze 
and sundry objects in terra-cotta, several 
necklaces and fibula of amber and silver 
and amber and gold. 

The sight of these art-rdics of a long 
vanished past, and the intrinsic beauty of 
the delicate ornaments — the workmanship 
of a like period to that of the archaic amber 
objects from Etruria among the treasures 
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of the Gold Ornament Room of the British 
Museum — reminded me that yellow amber 
has a carious and captivating history. 

Since the time of this excavation I have 
succeeded in making a notable collection 
of amber specimens from different coun- 
tries,, and of objds d'art in this inimitable 
substance, which I hope soon to place on 
view at one of the public museums of the 
United States, Among the objects are 
jewel caskets, reliquarii, crucifixes, statu- 
ettes, candelabra, personal ornaments, 
chess-boards, drinking-cups, etc. Genuine 
old amber objects like these are great ! y 
admired by everyone, and much sought for 
by cognoscenti ; but they are also among 
the rarest art treasures known to collectors. 

The only book on amber, in English, 
that I know of, is a lean pamphlet of fifty 
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pages* published in 1891 ; but a volumin- 
ous literature on this theme exists in 
German and French, and countless art’ 
Iclcs on the subject have appeared in 
American and British scientific journals, 
newspapers, and magazines, I purpose, 
nevertheless* to throw some additional 
light in these pages on the "amber 
mystery' " ; to correct not a few false 
impressions and certain illusory notions 
concerning this curious substance, I have 
gathered my material from the most trust- 
worthy sources, and have enumerated my 
authorities in the text and footnotes. 

In the preparation of the work J was 
happily assisted, while on a yachting 
cruise in the Mediterranean in the year 
following the excavation at Palestrina, by 
a rencontre with a Sicilian peasant girl 
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— an incident which lent the charm of 
actuality to my researches, A brief ac- 
count of this may interest my readers, 

On a balmy morning in the month of 
February our good yacht came in sight of 
the snowy pyramid of /Etna, uprising 
from its fringe of green in silent majesty, 
dazzling-white, the multitudinous spires 
and domes of Aci Reale — a city set on 
lofty lava hills — glistening in the fore- 
ground, l wished to make the ascent of 
the mountain from this point, and we 
landed without difficulty in the bay of 
Trezza, on the identical spot, it may be, 
chosen by Ulysses and his companions for 
disembarking from their hollow ship when, 
after weary wanderings over the wine-dark 
deep, they ventured, high of heart, on 
a visit to the Cyclops. This, at all 
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events, I felt confident, was die Port us 
Ulyssis described by Virgil : 

l< Portus ah acetisu vcntorum immoeis, et Engens 
Ip&t ; std tierdficb juxta tOnat /Etna ruinis " s 

—belief that was confirmed by the vol- 
canic tufa scattered in all directions, by 
the sight of a cave, beyond the mead of 
golden asphodel, “ on the border near to 
the sea," and by the presence in the bay 
of the dark-brown rocks — the Cyclopum 
Scopuli of the ancients — which the mon- 
ster hurled after the defiant Odysseus, 
The havoc wrought by /Etna along the 
east coast of Sicily is manifest from Taor- 
mina to Catania, Numerous destructive 
and disfiguring lava-streams have de- 
scended from the volcano to the shore. 
Here, at Trezza, where the youthful Ads 
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and the dainty daughter of the deep pur- 
sued their tender idyl on the strand , the 
ground is a bed of cinders, and from 
the narrow, scoria-scorched beach where 
I stood, waving farewell to my friends 
and the good yacht, huge blocks of black 
lava jut far out into the setL lending an 
aspect of rugged desolation to the scene. 
But the hillside that fronts the dawn is 
clothed with verdure and gay with colour, 
the volcanic and calcareous rocks having 
gradually become disintegrated and de- 
composed and a medium of fertilization. 

“ Laurel, and cypress tall, and ivy dun, 

And vines of sumptuous fruitage, all are there: 
Ami a cold spring that pine-clad .'Etna fling? 
Down from the while snow's midst, a draught for 

gods," * 
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A carriage was not readily obtainable, 
so 1 climbed the road that leads from the 
hamlet of Trezza to Aci Reale ; an un- 
sightly road, for, gray, dusty, and uneven, 
it runs mostly between high walls built 
of dreariest lava, the more annoying as 
one knows they hide from view all that is 
grateful to the northern eye : e r g* t vineyards 
of trellised and hanging vines and orchards, 
where the orange, the lemon, the pome- 
granate, and the mulberry vie in luxuriance 
with the almond, the olive, the date-palm, 
and the nespolo, Half-way up, however, 
a turn in the lane restores to view the 
mountain, 

" „ . . in the broad glare 
Of the hot noon, without a shade/' 

and the classic shore, with its turquoise 
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and violet bays and patches of shining 
yellow beach , where Pindar wandered, 
watching the waves, and where, just be- 
yond the legendary rocks, rose the bold 
basaltic cliff and feudal fortress of Act 
Gastello — the scene of many a sanguinary 
conflict and of one heroic, memorable de- 
fence. Far away on the southern horizon 
lay, faint and dim, the purple hill-range 
above Syracuse, and, while I gazed, a 
solitary fishing-boat with reddish-brown 
and lemon-coloured sails came into view, 
glorified by the sun into semblance of a 
moth-butterfly, skimming the seas with 
expanded wings, 

1l was a holiday — one of the numerous 
giorni di festa for which the island is 
famous — and as the bells at Ad rang out 
a joyous peal, a troop of gleeful children. 
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with flowers and wreaths in their hands, 
came singing down the road on the way 
to some rural merry-making. 

But who is this ? The nymph Galatea, 
by ad that r s wonderful ! 

As I pause, the gates of one of the 
inclosed orchards are thrown wide, and 
from the shadowy depths of luxuriant 
green emerges one of those gaily-painted, 
two- wheeled carrettini, common in South- 
ern Italy and Sicily, driven by a lithe 
and comely maiden in the pretty gala 
costume of the wclUo-do peasants of this 
part of the island. Around her throat 
hung a necklace of sparkling gems, 
partially hidden by a silken scarf or 
manta, and roseate blossoms of the al- 
mond tree, now in full bloom, bedecked 
her dusky hair. A fitting background to 
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this radiant vision was the duefin, seated 
in the rear of the vehicle, with face of 
bronze, seamy and forbidding as the lava 
walls Lhai guard the orchard's luscious 
and tempting fruit 

Summoning up my best Italian, I 
begged this nymph to drive me to the 
town, and to my request, with a sweet 
modesty, she assented. Not, however, 
before 1 distinctly heard the remonstrat- 
ing dragon mutter between her teeth, 
fa attcnsi&ne, £ un foresltiro, un fores- 
liirof in the same agreeable tone one 
hears when the equivalent of the words is 
uttered in more enlightened lands. 

On the way up the rugged hill the 
maiden told me /Etna — or 11 Mongi- 
bello,' h as she termed it In the Saracenic- 
f Foreigner* foreigner. 
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Sicilian dialect — had recently exhibited 
exceptional activity : 

“Shot balls of fire and rolled forth molten rocks.” 

While she spoke, the gems in her neck- 
lace flashed in the sunlight, showing 
colour-shades ranging from faint blue to 
deepest azure, and from pale rose to the 
intense red of the pigeon-blood ruby. 
The varied and lustrous hues, blended in 
lavish beauty, drew from me involuntary 
expressions of admiration, and I asked if 
the stones were found in Sicily, 

“ Si, Signore/' responded the nymph, 
11 this necklace is of amber." 

Amber!" 1 exclaimed, 11 amber?" 

" Si, Signore, 13 she answered, 11 ambra 
di Sictfi&I 

“ Amber of Sicily ; impossible ! " I said. 
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“Amber, as everyone knows, is yellow; — 
these stones are red, green, orange, vio- 
let ; and here is a blue one, the colour 
of the sky ; — mt pezso di ddo caduio in 
terra / " 

“ Nevertheless," replied Galatea, smil- 
ing at my incredulity, “this is Sicilian 
amber; found here on the shores of the 
island, and genuine amber." 

" But the colours, the colours ! " I 
cried : 14 Whence came these lovely and 
fluorescent hues?" 

“ That," said the maiden, with reverent 
gesture, " bisogna domaudarh at buon Dio , 
But the colours are normal — these are 
pristine hues," 

“ They are hues, then, of the primeval 
world," 1 said — “the imprisoned colour- 
shades of an earlier and more exuberant 
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clime— and it seems strange so peerless a 
gem should be unknown in other lands, 
among the glittering throng," 

“ 1 Not for them only, as they are wont 
to deem, is beauty beautiful/"' responded 
the nymph, quoting, with slight variations, 
the Sicilian poet Theocritus, *' Besides/’ 
she added, “you must know that am- 
ber, with colours like these, is scarce 
even in Sicily.” 

'* How does that happen ? " I inquired, 
H Chi lo so ? Formerly it was abund- 
ant, but of late little is found,” 

“ Then perhaps you will sell me this 
necklace?” 1 said, eager to possess so 
incomparable a treasure, 

Nt No, no, I cannot part with it,” replied 
Galatea, 

“ But I will pay a good price for it,” 
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“ Non imporia she said, M I will not 
sell it : it is an heirloom in our family-— a 
talisman that has brought us good luck. 
If the signore would like a necklace of 
this sort, he must buy it of the mgozianic 
in Catania.” 

In a few minutes we arrived in the 
Piazza del Duo mo of Aci Reale. Find- 
ing my efforts to purchase the magical 
necklace unavailing, I alighted at the 
albcrgo dell h Aurora, and thanking Gala- 
tea for her courtesy, and rewarding the 
ducila, I bade them add to. 

Ambra di Sicilia! Yes, she had said 
it ! Amber of Sicily— gem of the Sicilian 
sea 3 

I made the ascent of ^ditna and the 
giro of the island, and before 1 left Sicily, 
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I had succeeded in collecting numerous 
specimens which rivalled the gems in the 
necklace of Galatea in the soft splendour 
and beauty of their hues. 

The coloured plate in the frontispiece 
to this work has been executed with care, 
but it has been found impossible to repro- 
duce the exquisite colour-tones of Sicilian 
amber, more vivacious than those of the 
opal. The plate, therefore, conveys only 
a faint notion of this curious and lovely 
gem. 

W, A, B. 

New York, 

January ^ 1900 . 
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TEARS OF THE HF.LIADES ; 
OR, AMBER AS A GEM. 

CHAPTER I. 



The ITdiades* legend — 'Varieties — Ambra di 
Sicilia Ornaments of other days^A fashionable 
gem. — Phoenician amber merchants — Tales for 
the credulous— The mythical Etekt rides and the 
river Fc. 



the most important gem known 



to the ancient civilised world, am- 
l>er was for ages the principal factor in 
the intercourse of various and widely 
separated peoples, and was consequently 
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trade, calling new roads and trade routes 
into being, exciting commercial rivalry, 
and extending some of the arts of peace 
and culture to distant and savage lands; 
its occult powers — in these the faint 
manifestations of electric phenomena are 
said to have been first observed — caused 
it to occupy the minds of savants, while 
Sts sun-like and, therefore, sacred colour, 
inspired the imagination of poets with 
such mystic fancies of its origin as the 
legend of the Heliades, which symbol- 
ized amber by the tears of the Sun- 
daughters, shed on the banks of Ertdanus 
" O'er Phaethdn untimely dead/ 1 
The problem of the origin of amber 
excited the interest of all who knew that 
lovely substance from the earliest times, 
and perhaps there is no product of 
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nature concerning which opinions have 
been formed so contradictory and con- 
flicting. 

Nicias, whom Pliny quotes ( 11 Nat. 
Hist./' xxxvii. 11), believed that amber 
was of solar origin, generated directly 
by the rays of the sun ; Sophocles and 
others that it was the tears of the Me- 
leagrides, sisters of the hero Meleager, 
who, the fable runs* were transformed 
into birds. Moore's familiar lines will 
occur to every reader : 

“Around thee sh^ll glisten the loveliest am tier 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept, 11 

Theomencs was of opinion that amber 
had its origin in the Gardens of the 
Hesperides, and was gathered by the 
maidens who guarded the golden apples 
of immortality. Demonstratus main- 
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tamed that it was the product of the 
lynx, mid calls it lynturion : it was some- 
times taken for honey mineralized, for 
the hyacinth or zircon, and for the petri- 
fied sperm or spawn of whales, dolphins, 
seals, elephants, and ants, 

Mitbri dates, Sotacus, Ktesias, Pytheas, 
Timseus, Theopompus, Apollonius, and 
Aristotle, however, declare amber to be 
a tree resin, although they are not 
agreed as to the kind of tree that pro- 
duced it or the localities where it was 
found. The resinous nature of amber, 
moreover, is generally acknowledged m 
the myths and legends of the Greeks as 
well as in the narratives of the Phceni- 
cians, and the Greek legend of the 
Hdiades sustains this view. 

The Heliades' legend, of which both 
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Hyginus and Ovid have given elaborate 
versions, recounts the adventures of 
Phaetb6n, the favourite child of the Stem 
god Helios, and his death in a rash at- 
tempt to drive the horses of the chariot 
of the sun which his father, yielding to 
his entreaty, had intrusted to him for a 
day. Phaeth&n, disregarding the injunc- 
tion not to whip the fiery animals, was 
seized with dizziness and terror on the 
height, and losing all control of the 
flashing steeds, approached the earth too 
near and set it on fire. At the earnest 
entreaty of the goddess Earth, who 
feared to be consumed, Jupiter launched 
a thunderbolt at Pha£th6n, who forth- 
with fell into the E rid anus. The naiads 
of the stream buried his body on the 
shore, whither it had been washed by 
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the foaming waves. His sisters, the 
Hdiades — AeglA, Dioxippfi, Belie, Lam- 
petie, and the rest — accompanied by 
their mother, the beauteous Klymene, a 
daughter of Ocean us, at last found the 
tomb of their brother. They remained 
beside it, weeping bitterly, and became 
rooted to the spot; and, as the penalty 
of their assisting PhaethAn in yoking 
the steeds to the chariot, and encour- 
aging bis adventure, were changed into 
trees from whose branches tears continu- 
ally fall. These tears, Ovid adds, are 
hardened by the heat of the sun and 
become amber, which the beaming river 
receives and sends to the Roman ladies 
for their adornment. 

Milton refers to this beautiful myth in 
the lines : 
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“Him the thunderer hurled 
From the empyrean headlong to the gulf 
Of the half- parched Eridan.ua* * where weep 
Even now the sister trees their amber tears 
O’er Phaethdn, untimely dead.” 

“The Greek myths, like the myths of 
other nations of the world,” says Pro- 
fessor Sayce, 1 "are the forgotten and 
misinterpreted records of the beliefs of 
primitive man, and his earliest attempts 
to explain the phenomena of nature*" 
The legend of the Heliades Sir G. 
W. Cox' regards as a solar myth which 
served a convenient purpose in account- 



1 Prof. A, H, Sayce, in the “Contemporary Re- 
view/' December* 187s* “The Phoenicians in 
Greece," 

* u The Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” by 
Sir George W, Cox. New and revised edition. 
London, 1882, ii. 285-186. 
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ing for some of the phenomena of the 
year, “ If the sun destroyed the fruits 
and flowers which his genial warmth had 
called into life, it must be because some 
one who had not the skill and the 
strength of Helios was holding the reins 
of his chariot. Hence, in times of ex- 
cessive heat or drought, the phrase ran 
that PhaEthOn, the mortal son of an un- 
dying father, was unable to guide the 
horses of H Olios, while the thunder- 
storm, which ended the drought, dealt 
also the death-blow to Phaethdn. and 
plunged him into the sea. The tears 
of the He Hades, his sisters, answer to 
the down-pouring rain which follows the 
discharge of the lightning." 

However this may be, the H el i ados' 
legend, current among the ancient 
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Greeks, is a correct account of the deriv- 
ation of amber from the resin of trees. 
To make it scientifically accurate, it is 
only necessary to add that amber is the 
resin of an extinct pinus, called by Pro- 
fessor Copper t pittites suctinifer, which 
flourished in the lower Tertiary Period. 
This resin has become fossilized : as a 
result of its long submergence in the 
ocean it has suffered 

l< . , r n sea-change 

Into something rich and strange.' 1 

From a trumpery bit of tree-gum it 
has been transmuted to a gem, just as 
the eyes of the drowned man in Ariel’s 
song 1 are turned to pearls and his bones 
to corab 

1 “ Fut! fathom five thy father lies: 

Of his hones arc coral made ; 
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The popular idea of amber is founded 
solely on a knowledge of the yellow 
variety from the Baltic, which, it is gen- 
erally believed, has supplied the markets 
of the world from time immemorial. 
Other sources have been little known,, 
and the varieties they afford are seldom 
met with. But amber, ‘“distilled by pines 
that were dead before the days of 
Adam," is widely distributed over the 
northern portion of the earth, and is 
found also in Roumama, on the Lower 
Danube, and in Sicily in stinted measure, 
but of colours proportionately rare. 

To the Sicilian variety 1 propose to 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea^ehange 
Into something rich and strange.' 1 

Sliakespear, L ‘ The Tt tape si" Act /, Scene si. 
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devote particular attention on my own 
part, and to invite the same on that of 
my readers. 1 have already indicated its 
importance and related the manner of 
my making acquaintance with it 

Roumanian, German, and Sicilian am- 
ber are nearly related. 1 They differ, 
however, in colour and "fire/ 1 just as 
diamonds differ in lustre and "water,” 
But the peculiar, distinctive quality of 
Sicilian amber, that which distinguishes 
it from its fellow gems and gives tt its 

’ Amber is very Light, having a specific gravity 
qF 1*8 to i’io, The diamond is pure curium ; 
amber is Si per cent, carbon, Chemical analysis 
shows that in ico grammes of amber there are : 
Carbon . . - , Si 

Hydrogen J30 

Oxygen . , d'75 

And traces of clay, alumina, and silica, amount- 
ing to about 5 grammes. 
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indescribable charm and expression, is its 
fluorescence - — <l chat property which some 
transparent bodies have of producing at 
their surface, or within their substance, 
light different in colour from the mass of 
the material, as when green crystals of 
fluor-spar afford blue reflections. This 
curious property is due not to the differ- 
ence in the colour of a distinct surface 
layer, but to the power which the sub- 
stance has of modifying the light incident 
upon it," Thus, in my collection, speci- 
mens may be seen which show sapphire 
blue, pale rose, violet and ruby hues, and 
every gradation of colour from the ten- 
derest gray to the mosL brilliant green, — 
the actual colour of the pieces being 
straw-yellow and faint olive, 

Roumanian amber is usually of a dark 
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brown hue* of a rich and subdued beauty, 
with shining gold and silver flecks and 
bluish and greenish tints, German am* 
her is yellow in various shades, some- 
times running into vrhite or brown, but 
all the colours in the prismatic spectrum 
are met with in the Sicilian variety. In 
this opulence of hues, Trin aorta's lustrous 
and pellucid sun-stone is, indeed, match- 
less among gems. 

The ancient writers make no reference 
to Sicilian amber, and I have been unable 
to find any direct mention of it before 
a.d. 1 639.* Diodorus (Siculus), who w r as 
born on the island at Agyrium, now S. 
Filippo d’Agiro, near to places which 
furnish the substance in considerable 
quantities — where I myself have picked it 



1 Carrara, " Memorle StoWche tji Catania, 1639." 
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up from the surface of the ground— makes 
no allusion to it He declares the Greek 
legend about Phaethdn and the metamor- 
phosis of ihc tears of the Hdiades into 
anther as they dropped into the Eridanus 
to be fable, anti assures us that this glit- 
tering fossil, in his day a fashionable 
gem in great request, is only to be found 
on the shores of the island of Basilea 1 
“beyond Gallia, opposite Scythia,” 
■whence* he says, it was carried to the 
neighbouring continent by the native in- 
habitants, and in this way reached the 
Mediterranean through Gaul* 

" This name is taken from the writings of 
Pytheas of Massilia, who, in the fourth century 
ii.Ci, made a voyage to the ^orth In search, it 
■s supposed, Of the amber land, Basilea may 
refer to the Frisian blond Ametaild, or possibly 
to Jutland. ’ Biodorus, v. 23. 
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The absolute silence of the ancient 
writers supports the conclusion that the 
Sicilian variety was unknown to the 
ancients; but Sir A. Wollaston Franks 1 
anil certain Continental authorities, are 
inclined to the opinion that the amber 
employed in ornaments discovered in 
Jtalo Greek and Etruscan tombs was de- 
rived from Sicily* The amber seen in 
these ornaments is almost always of a 
dark-red hue, wholly unlike the normal 
colour of Baltic amber and. at the same 
time, to be readily distinguished from 
the red amber found in Sicily at the 
present day. In this case, however, the 
colour affords no indication of the origan 
of the material. Amber, from whatever 

1 Franks, " Cong r Ini, ArchasoL Prehist. liutfa- 
Pest," s 8 j 4 43 3. 
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source it comes, after being cut and pol- 
ished, Is easily affected by atmospheric 
and other influences 1 which tend to 
darken its colour, impair its quality, and 
produce the well-known patina observed 
in old German amber beads and art ob- 
jects of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
workmanship- These changes begin at 
the surface, and less than a century is 
sufficient to turn even golden -yellow 
amber to a dark, rust -coloured red. 
Whether the ornaments discovered in 
ancient tombs are of German or Italian 
amber cannot, therefore, be determined 
by their colour as it meets the eye, for 
that colour is simply the effect of age 

1 Amber ornament* deposited En ancient lambs 
have, doubtless, been affected by chemical pro- 
cesses acting within the soil. 
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and external influences. Being deeply 
interested in the question. Was Sicilian 
amber known to the ancients ? 1 have 
cut up several antique amber amulets, 
whorls, etc., and have found, after re- 
moving the exterior part, a kernel, show- 
ing the normal and unaffected hue of 
the substance, 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that some of these prehistoric 
amulets and whorls were unmistakably 
of the Sicilian variety. 

Indeed, the opinion has gained ground 
in recent years, that Sicilian amber — not 
the amber of the Baltic — first attracted 
the attention of the ancient civilized 
world. Amber being a product of a 
former geological epoch, the deposits in 
Sicily must have existed in its soil for 
long ages. Is it to be supposed that 
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in ancient times — in the golden days of 
Assyria and primitive and heroic Greece 
— the destructive processes of denuda- 
tion had not yet uncovered it ? Is it 
possible that the mountain-torrents had 
not then washed it out of the primary 
strata in which it was deposited in the 
miocene age? Or can it be that the 
amber of Sicily was in use among the 
ancients while the place of its origin 
remained unknown to them ? 

Nicias, according to Pliny/ says that 
atnber was called sakal in Egypt, and, 
as sakal Is not an Egyptian word, it 
may be taken to be the name that was 
originally adopted with the amber which 
the ancient Egyptians obtained from the 



1 Pliny, ” Nat. Hist.," xxxvii n, 36. 
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Sikdi (Sicilians), a powerful and warlike 
race, established on the east coast of the 
island of Trinacria before the dawn of 
history, in full control of the region 
which has since yielded thousands of 
pounds of il loveliest amber.” The peo- 
ples of the Mediterranean countries were 
in commercial relations from the earliest 
times, though piracy, rapine, and kid- 
napping, played, no doubt, an important 
part in early trade enterprises, as we 
may see by the thrilling account of an 
attack on the villages and towns of the 
Delta in the “ Odyssey .' 1 

“Ey Egypt’s silver flood out ships we moor ; 

Our spits commission'd straight the coast er- 
plare ; 

BlU, impotent of mind, with lawless will 

The country ravage, and the natives kill. 

Thu spreading clamour to their city flies. 
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And horse and foot to mingled tumult rise. 

Jove thunder'd on their side ; our guilty head 

We turn'd to flight." 

Raids of this sort, doubtless, were 
made on Sicily, and victorious Egyptian 
pirates, or, perhaps, honest traders or 
warriors, may have carried away with 
them Sicily's lovely amber under the 
name of sakaL 

S icily, ! it is well known, has been rent 
by the most formidable convulsions; 
and, even in comparatively recent years, 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions have 

1 Tn a former period Sicily was connected with 
Africa ou ihe one hand and with Italy on the 
other, the- land area being then lifted up more 
than two thousand feet, while the area of the 
Mediterranean Sea w'as very greatly reduced. 
Sicily, Malta, and Crete are said to be the higher 
portions of a continent notv submerged. 
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changed the aspect of whole districts. 
The effect of phenomena of this char- 
acter on the productiveness of the de- 
posits in the soil cannot, of course, l>e 
determined ; but it may safely be pre- 
sumed that Sicily was not without amber 
in the olden time, and that the amber 
traders, those at any rate who furnished 
the Greeks, did obtain supplies from 
this source. But, as their object was 
to sell their wares at the highest prices, 
it is easy to see that they had an interest 
in keeping the secret of the existence 
of this costly sun-stone in Trinacria to 
themselves, That the Phoenicians knew 
how to guard their trade secrets is 
proved by the well-known story of the 
Phoenician shipmaster who, when fol- 
lowed by a Roman on a certain occasion, 
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purposely steered his vessel upon a shoal, 
and preferred to wreck his own and his 
pursuer's ship to allowing the Roman to 
lcam the secret of his route. For this 
action he was rewarded by the State . 1 

“The Phoenician amber merchants long 
before the time of Homer,” says the 
eminent antiquarian Voss, ? " related to 



* Strabo, iii., c. v, f $, ii, 

’ This passage is translated from the learned 
and interesting essay, 11 l>er Bernstein in Qst- 
pretisscn, 1 ' Berlin, iSniS, by Dr. Wilhelm Rungc, 
who informs roe that it is taken from a brochure 
entitled, “ Alic Weltkunde ” (Ancient Geography), 
printed in Roman characters, comprising thirty- 
seven pages, and preceded by a map, handsomely 
engraved on copper, bearing the title, " Hesiod'S 
World Table by J. H. Voss, engraved by T. 
Goets, Weimar, 1S04.” Voss had previously 
translated Homer, was the author of a “Com- 
mentary on Virgil's Poems," and the 41 Mythological 
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the credulous that in the north-western 
part of Hesiods disk of the earth, the 
river Eridanus, descending from the high 
Rhipatan mountains (the Alps), falls into 
the ocean, and at its mouth certain trees, 
under the influence of the hot sun glid- 
ing past, exude amber, called by them 
dektron, or sun-stone. But it was a part 
of the Phoenician State policy, from the 
earliest times to the fall of Carthage, to 
spread a veil over the western lands 
beyond Sicily by means of fables, pre- 
tended ignorance, violence and State 
treaties. Hence they gave the Greeks 
the following mysterious account of the 
very ancient trading track to Tartessos 
and the north-west of Europe, the source 



Letters," and had made wide researches in ancient 
history and geography. 
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of tin and amber, which was reached by 
them at a much earlier period than the 
ivory coast in the west of Africa* 

“ ‘ Passing behind Trinacria (Sicily) one 
comes to the mouth of the ocean which 
encircles the whole earth : one steers past 
Atlas on the left — the pillar of the vaulted 
sky— together with the gate of the Sun 
and the happy elysium, leaving to the 
right, on the Cimmerian strand, the port- 
als of the nether world and the sources 
of the ocean in a silver rock sustaining 
the heavens : then, amidst incredible dan- 
gers, one follows the dark shore to the 
isles of tin, and to the stream E rid amis, in 
which the costly sun-stone, deklron, fulls 
in drops from certain resinous trees, by 
reason of the glowing heat of Helios 
sailing back to Colchis.’ 

"For still greater security, the Phoeni- 
cians populated the entrance to the ocean 
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with deterrent chimeras, and as enlighten- 
ment on this point increased, the terrors 
on the other side (in accordance with the 
then prevailing notions) were redoubled. 
Must not the Phoenicians, who had 
founded the colony of Gadeira still ear- 
lier than Utica at the entrance to the ter- 
rible ocean, have smiled at the credulous 
strains of the Homers and Hesiods, if 
indeed their love of the useful allowed 
them to notice such trifles?" 

The amber of Sicily is found on the 
eastern and south-eastern coasts, and 
sparsely in almost all the adjacent dis- 
tricts, and it is met with in the middle of 
the island, near the foot of the Central 
Mountains, It is most frequently found 
in small pieces, but sometimes in pieces 
of the bulk of an orange, on the surface 



r 
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of the ground, in the furrows of freshly 
ploughed fields, and in the stone-strewn 
fmmmf or beds of streams left dry. In 
the spring and autumn after heavy rains, 
which turn the countless mountain rivu- 
lets into torrents and wash the amber 
out of the clayey soil, it is borne by 
brooks and streamlets to the great rivers, 
the Simeto and the Salso : these carry it 
on to the sea, and the waves throw it 






upon the shore near the mouths of those 
rivers, not far from Catania and Licata. 
At Calascibetta and at Castroglovanni — 
the Enna of the ancients, " the umbilicus 
of Sicily,' 1 the scene of the worship of 
Demeter and the rape of Persephone — 
pieces of fluorescent amber have been 
discovered, according to the reports of 
Hoffmann and others, in a brownish-gray, 
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porous sandstone, mixed with lignite. 
These layers have been examined by 
Maravigna and Gemellaro, who recog- 
nized the rocks as belonging to Tertiary 
formations* 

A stratum of marl and state near Cab 
tanlsetta, containing amber, lias also been 
determined by Notturno to belong to the 
viiocenc. Amber is found, too, at Nicosia 
and Leon forte ; at S, Filippo d’Aglro ; in 
the territories of the two Petralia, and on 
the shores of Terra nova, Scicli, Pozzallo, 
Spaccaforno, and in the Val di Noto } 
near Ragusa. The nodules have, almost 
invariably, well-rounded forms, the skin, 
generally the colour of iron- rust, being 
smooth and thin : this tends to prove 
that for a long time they have been sub- 
jected to the action of water, and rolled 
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about over sandy surfaces. The pieces 
differ greatly in value. Many of them 
are worthless, but the flawless ones, with 
rare and iridescent hues, though no big- 
ger than a walnut, sometimes sell for 
forty or fifty pounds sterling each. Pro- 
fessor v. Lasaulx, 1 who visited Sicily in 
the year 1877, says that blood-red pieces, 
and those with chrysolite-green hues and 
blue fluorescences* suitable for ornaments, 
sell for three or four thousand francs 
each. At that price Sicilian amber is 
dearer than diamonds. The peasants 
eagerly seek for the precious mineral 
after every storm, knowing well the high 
price it commands ; but hitherto no 
organized or adequate attempts have 

* “ SiciKeo/* E[n gcographisches Character- 
Jjild. Von A, v, La&ukc, p. 33. Bonn, iJJjg, 
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been made to dsg for it. 1 The wide- 
spread, isolated, and "nestwise" surface 
deposits, however, have greatly dimin- 
ished in recent years ; in some dry 
seasons hardly any choice pieces are 
found on the island, and it would not be 
surprising were these deposits to cease, 
and the amber of Sicily to disappear like 
the gold of Ophtr or the diamonds of 
Golconda. 

Patrick Rrydone mentions in his amusing 

* In the excavations undertaken a few years 
ago by the Prussian government ' in Satfiland, a 
district of East Prussia on the Baltic, a richer- 
bearing 1 avers were met with below the marl and 
greensand formations - i.e. t from sixty to eighty 
feet below the surface of the ground, and they 
occur in the shore declivities at much greater 
depths. It is believed that valuable amber- 
bearing layers exist in the soil of Sicily, which 
can be reached only by the miner's shaft. 
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letters from Sicily, published in 1770, 
that at the mouth of the Giarretta, for- 
merly the Symsethus, which falls into the 
Mediterranean near the ruins of ancient 
Morgantium, great quantities of fine am- 
ber are thrown up* and find at Catania 
a ready sale at high prices, when carved 
into crosses* beads, figures of saints, etc. 
This statement is interesting, as it en- 
ables us to note the changes which a 
century has brought about — the amber 
found at the mouth of the Giarretta at 
the present day being limited to a few 
nodules only. Brydone and his com- 
panions were evidently much impressed 
with this curious substance. Some of the 
pieces contained insects. They bought 
several amber figures, and were enter- 
tained by the ingenuity of an artist who 
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had contrived to leave embedded in the 
material a large fly, with expanded wings, 
hovering just over the head of a saint, as 
the artist remarked, " to represent Lo 
Spirits Santo descending upon him, 1 ' 

Goethe mentions his having seen a 
collection of Sicilian amber at Catania, 
where the Museo Biscari was rich in ohjcts 
d'ari in this substance. Sestini says amber 
was held in such esteem that a necklace 
of large beads was always among the 
presents given by parents to a daughter 
on her marriage. 

Italy no longer produces amber in 
marketable quantities, but small pieces 
are picked up in the Transpadane dis- 
tricts and the Emilia. In. the olden time 
it was said to be found on the Pad us (the 
Po), the chief river of Northern Italy, 
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whose name came from the pine trees 
(in Celtic, padi) upon its banks ; and 
near the mouths of this abounding 
stream* the u ocean wave of the Adriatic 
shore” encircled the Elektridcs, or Am- 
ber Islands of the Greeks, It has been 
suggested that these may have been the 
actual Euganean Mountains which now 
form isolated groups in the plains of 
Padua* The constant deposit of sedi- 
ment brought down by the river Fo, 
which has its sources in the glaciers of 
the Alps, and, whirling in mad fury, fre- 
quently overflows its banks, has, it is 
thought, united these islands to one 
another and to the continent in the lapse 
of time, and in this way buried the 
precious amber masses out of sight. 

A great deal of unprofitable discussion 
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has been carried on concerning 1 the Elek- 
tridcs, certain authors contending that 
they existed only in the imagi nation of 
the Greeks. Their presence, near the 
mouths of the Pad us, is attested, how- 
ever, by Theopompus, who says: "The 
Eridanus bears to the Elekt rides the 
finest ekktron % the petrified tears of 
the black poplar" The disappearance 
of the Amber Islands from the blue 
waters of the Adriatic, in modern times, 
would be satisfactorily accounted for by 
the circumstance that the unruly and 
oozy Po has created a vast delta along 
the Venetian coast, and silted up the 
harbours of Ravenna and ancient Hadria, 
or H atria, the Etruscan seaport which 
gave its name to the Adriatic and also to 
the atrium, or court of Roman houses. 
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Ravenna, which Augustus made one of 
the principal stations of the Roman fleet, 
was formerly situated directly on the sea, 
but now lies six or seven miles inland, 
and H atria, where Etruscan ships rode at 
anchor, is fifteen or sixteen miles from 
the Adriatic shore. 



CHAPTER II, 

THE REALM 01 AMBER. 



The Mother Region — Contributions of the waves 
—Popular errors— The strandhills of Samland— 
The amber stratum— Distribution of amber— The 
amber tree — A Northern Atlantis — Europe under 
water— The wonderful amber forest— Indma in 
amber. 

T the present day the yellow amber 



of commerce is almost wholly de- 
rived, from East and West Prussia and 
Pomerania on the Baltic, which have 
furnished it from gray antiquity. These 
regions vary greatly in productiveness, 
however, for, although amber nodules are 
found along the entire Prussian coast- 
line from Stralsund to Memd, as they 
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are found on the shores of Mecklenburg, 
Holstein and Denmark, on some of the 
islands of the German Ocean, in Norway 
and Sweden, in Posen and Poland, and in 
Siberia so far as Kamtschatka, the pro* 
lifit centre — the amber * BUdnngshcrd 
of the North — Is the rectangular pen- 
insula of Samland, in the province of 
East Prussia, where shafts are sunk and 
mining operations carried on by the 
amber kings of Konigsberg,” whose 
diving flotilla and various establishments 
on the coast give employment to amphi- 
bious peasants, the descendants of the 
ancient Cures and Sza mates, Here, too, 
Messrs. Stantien and Becker have set up 
enormous steam dredging-machines, and 
various complicated contrivances, to sift 
from the sea-shallows the precious mineral 
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which also is cast up by the sea on 
these shores — brought on the wings of 
the storm from obscure recesses where it 
had long lain hidden from the eyes of 
men. These ejections of the sea take 
place w r lth great regularity; the richest 
" finds " happen after the November and 
December storms. From what vast re- 
pository these contributions of the waves 
proceed, to what geological epoch amber 
belongs, and how it came to be buried 
in the places where it is now found, are 
problems which for a long time baffled 
the investigations of science. 

Popular errors die hard. There are 
still people who think that amber is an 
original product of the sea, and there are 
persons who, w'hile they acknowledge its 
resinous nature, are of opinion that it lies 
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in enormous masses at the bottom of the 
Baltic and is distributed like rays, the 
waves bearing it to the shore according 
to the direction of the currents. This 
was a favourite notion of Dr, Berendt of 
Dantzig, one of the great names in 
amber literature. He set up the theory 
that, in a former geological period — at 
a time when Northern Germany was 
covered by the waters of the Tertiary sea 
’ — the amber forests grew upon isl- 
ands, situated just north of the present 
coast line of Prussia, where the resin was 
amassed, until, on the destruction of 
those islands, the accumulated amber 
masses were engulfed by the waves. 
Other theories have been advanced from 
time to time, only to disappear, and it is 
to the careful researches of Professor 
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Zaddach of Konigsberg into the structure 
of the Sam land coast, that we owe almost 
all the knowledge of the subject we now 
possess. 

Zaddach, the result of whose investiga- 
tions 1 summarize here, found that the 
steep stmndhills of Sa inland, which rise 
in some places to a height of 180 feet, 
and where amber digging has been car- 
ried on for two hundred years, show 
three different systems or groups of 
layers — the top one being a stratum of 
diluvial marl and sand ; the middle one 
a bed of lignite, with light sands and gray 
clays ; and the lower one a layer of green- 
sand* fifty or sixty feet in thickness, 
which derives its colour from innumer- 
able grains of green earth, or glauconite* 
All these strata contain amber, tire upper 
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ones in isolated pieces,, while the green- 
sand layer, in its lower part, holds a 
stratum, four or five feet thick, of very 
dark earth, almost black when freshly dug, 
called "blue earth," or amber earth, in 
which amber nodules occur so abundantly 
that an area of fifty or sixty square rods 
yields several thousand pounds of the 
substance* This is the great amber mine 
of the world, and the only place in the 
North where the geological conditions 
of the mineral can be advantageously 
studied, as it is found nowhere else in 
the firm rocks in its primary place of 
deposit. 

Zaddactfs researches also threw some 
light on the amber cast up by the sea on 
the Sa inland coast, for lie found that the 
amber - bearing "blue earth" stratum, 
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which rises to different heights above the 
sea-level and sinks, m many places, so far 
below it as to be inaccessible to the 
miner’s shafts, also runs horizontally on a 
level with the sea, where it is exposed to 
the action of the waves. Further investi- 
gation has since shown that tins exposed 
position of the amber stratum extends for 
a distance of at least fifty miles. Here 
then is the source of the amber cast up 
by the sea. The waves constantly nibble 
the " blue earth," filching its golden 
treasure, and, when lashed to fury by the 
storm, tear the nodules from their bed, 
bearing them towards the shore, mixed 
with seaweed and other disjecta of the 
Baltic. Then the schopfen or "'scooping” 
begins, a process in which the precious 
"amber-weed,” while still floating in the 
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sea, is captured with long poles and nets 
and borne in triumph to the strand 1 
The places hitherto mentioned are die 
only ones which yield amber in sufficient 
quantities for the purposes of commerce. 

r At the time of the formation and deposit of 
amber* Samian d existed only at the bottom of 
the Tertiary sea, the water? of some quiet gulf 
or bay covering the now picturesque and inter- 
esting peninsula. In this bay deposits of glau- 
cous earth and amber were made, and brooks 
and rivets from the neighbouring Northern con- 
tinent brought down additional material for build- 
ing up the soil, until the sea was filled up and, 
so to say, forced to retreat. 

That the greensand deposit of Samland is a 
marine deposit, is proved by the fossils which, 
exist in it ; among these are vertebral bodies of 
fishes and sharks' teeth such as occur in em-ent 
layers, and these deposits, together with the am- 
ber contained in them, belong to the mioctne or 
perhaps to the eettne. 
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but small pieces are picked up in Iceland, 
on the east coast of England, and on the 
western coast of France. In the United 
States the mineral has been seen on 
Judith river, Montana, at Harrison vi lie. 
New Jersey, and on M ago thy river, Mary- 
land. Single specimens of amber, and 
sometimes several pieces together, have 
been drawn out of inland lakes, ponds, 
and rivers, in Germany, by fishermen’s 
nets, and now and then it is brought 
to the surface by the bubbling waters 
of springs. It lias been observed in 
the brown coal of Austria and Alsace; 
Professor Heer discovered it in Heligo- 
land, 1 and in small, dot-like grains, the 
size of a millet seed or a pea, an the 



1 " Flora Fossil ls Artiea," pp, 7-15, 
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coal-beds of Greenland, 1 Its presence 

( there, he thinks, proves beyond doubt, that 
amber is a miocene formation, 3 Professor 
Heer says that amber is found in North 
Greenland in connection with fossil 
leaves in an excellent state of preserv- 
ation, and that, as Sequoias — trees 
resembling the gigantic California Red- 
wood — are frequently met with. It is to 
be supposed that they had a part in its 
production. 

'The author of these pages has some splendid 
specimens of this Greenland coat* 

* Professor Heer has made extended researches 
into the fossil vegetation of Europe, and has ex- 
amined collections of fossil plants obtained in 
Spitsbergen, Greenland, Iceland, and Samian d, 
which he describes as jwtvfjw. Mr. J. Stark ie 
Gardiner, Professor J. W, Dawson, and other 
botanical paleontologists, however, consider them 




roctnt. 
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The so-called amber from Syria, India, 
and Madagascar, judging from the speci- 
mens I have seen, is not amber at all, but 
a resin nearly allied to copal, which is 
the product of leaf-bearing trees growing 
at the present day, while amber is the 
resin of acicular trees that flourished in a 
former geological epoch and no longer 
exist. 

The amber tree belongs to the flora of 
the Tertiary Period, at whose dawn Eu- 
rope seems to have been almost in the 
condition of a great archipelago. Some 
of the fairest countries we know were at 
that time still covered by water : the sea 
spread over the south-east of England, a 
great part of Prance, Belgium, Holland, 
Hoktdn, Northern Germany, Bavaria, 
Hungary, and Italy. A vast continent 



